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@ dreamy August afternoons 
after my chores are done, 
J Jike to wander to the creek } 
to lie in the summer sur. 
And watch the glistening water, 7 
hearing its chuckling Flow, 
Then 9 start to dream that Im with 
it wherever that stream must go. 





















Down to the great. wide river, 
sailing past city and town 
Passing the silent forests, 
sailing, sailing Qown. 
Down past the big plantations 
and the sugar fields in the sun 
Till we come at last to the ocan 
and our river trip ($ run. 





But béfore we go to the ocean, 

JI always nod Off into sleep 

Z And 9 wake just in time tor supper, 
3 ae 50 9 cancel my trip till next weer. 
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The affair all began with Kate Langdon’s 
cat Jumpy. The people in Buffalo who gave 
it to Kate as a small ball of yellow fluff 
with two bright eyes, a bristle of whiskers 
and pink-padded little paws whose claws 
only tickled when they pounced, declared 
up and down that Jumpy was a boy kitten. 

But Jumpy was really a girl cat. And one 
day, instead of Jumpy alone, there were six 
little kittens when Kate went to look into 
the bed. 

Trudy Davis and Kate hung over them 
entranced, watching their blind crawlings, 
laughing at their pointed tails and faint 
mewings. 

But the shadow of Mrs. Langdon fell 
like doom over this bright picture. 


The Kitten Stand 


S by Elizabeth Coatsworth ~~ 





“We'll have to dispose of the kittens,” 
she said. ‘We'll save one to comfort 
Jumpy and you can probably find a home 
for it later on. Which one do you want, 
Kate?” _ 

A babble of protest burst forth from the 
little girls, Both of them were near to tears. 

“know it’s sad,’’ said Mrs. Langdon. 
“That’s why | hoped Jumpy was‘a boy kit- 
ten. But suppose we kept all these,—soon 
we shouldn’t be able to walk anywhere 
without stepping on a cat.” 

“But we can find homes for-them EAS- 
ILY, Mrs. Langdon,” cried Trudy. ‘Why, | 
shouldn’t be surprised if we could have 
them all. There are seven of us and only 
six kittens.” 
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Mrs. Langdon smiled. 
“If you can find homes for them, of” 
course | shall be happy about it, too.” 

“Of COURSE we can find homes, Moth- 















With a few misgivings the two little girls 
packed all the kittens in a squirming soft 
heap at the bottom of a basket, tied a rib- 
bon to the handle to give it the look of a 
gift, and carried it through the screen of 
bushes to the Davises, followed by an anx- | 





























ious Jumpy. 

Everything began perfectly. Mother, with 
six little daughters about her, was sitting 
‘on the platform under the big maple tree 
drinking lemonade. A big frosted pitcher, 
clinking with ice, stood on the table beside 
her, as well as a plate piled with cookies. 

“Run in and get some more glasses,” she 
called cheerfully. 

“What have you got there?’ asked Ann 

“It's kittens!" squealed Francesca, who 
had jumped up to peer. 

“Kittens? cried the others, all jumping 

up. “Oh, how darling!’’ “See the two'little 
yellow ones, they're just alike.’ "I like the 
white one best.” ‘No, give me the black 
r on. He's just like a baby imp.” 
e Mother said, ‘Do let me see them, too,” 
and Kate and Trudy poured them out care- 
fully onto the platform, at her feet. Poor 
Jumpy, still looking anxious, hurried in and 
picked up the white one by the nape of the 
neck. The kitten dangled, its tail curled up 
tight over its stomach, and its small pink- 
lined paws drawn up into the fur 


“Put it down, Jumpy,’’ commandéd Tru- 


: “We aren't going to hurt your babies. 
“They're going to be our babies, too.’ 





A kind of pause came over everything. 
An eager waiting pause for all the little 
girls, and a troubled pause for Mummy 
The pleasure went out of her face. 

“Oh, dear! I’m so sorry, children! Dad- 
dy and | have talked over owning kittens 
and we've decided we can‘t possibly do it 
Kittens WILL grow up to be cats and we 
want to keep our birds and chipmunks. No, 
Trudy, you can‘t have any. No, not even 
one.” 

ney looked like a furious kitten her- 
self. 

“1 think you're mean,’ she said, and 
without another word lifted the kittens 
back into their basket. ‘Come along, Kate. 
We'll find someone who'll be GLAD to 
have them,” and the two little girls de- 
parted, trailed by Jumpy. 

They did*find a home at last for the 
white kitten. Mr. Andrews, the caretaker 
of the Canoe Club, would like it when it 
was weaned. But no one else wanted the 
others. Mrs. Langdon was sympathetic. S 

“| think you've done wonderfully well to 
find Snowball a home,’’ she said. ‘‘That’s 
the one then that Jumpy can keep.’’ 

Trudy faced Mrs. Langdon, fixing her 
with. burning brown eyes. 

“Give us. three more days,”’ she begged 
“We'll think up something!" 

Mrs. Langdon spoke gently. 

“Trudy, | don’t want to have the kittens 
killed any more than you do. And if you 
can find them homes in the next three 
days, shall be as glad as you are—" 

Trudy tossed her head. ‘Oh, we will,’ 
she said airily. 5 

“But how?” asked Kate later in the pri- 
vacy of the Tree House, where they had 





gone to consult 

“1 don’t know now,” she said. “But | 
shall think of a plan. Your captain will not 
fail.”” 

Kate remembered that they were mem- 
bers of the Robber Band and saluted. 

“Their lives are in your hands,’’ she said 
solemnly. 

Kate, having handed the responsibility 
over to her captain so grandly, seemed to 
think no more about it, but played | Spy! 
and Old Witch up and down the Beach that 
evening as though she hadn't a care in the 
world. Fs Me 

But Trudy wouldn't play. She was wor- 
ried. She sat on the steps and thought of 
what to do about the: kittens. She almost (/ 
refused an invitation from Father to drive 
in to Ridgeway for some bread and spices 
they needed. 

But fortunately she didn’t. As they drove 
along, past the Canadian red-brick farm- 
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houses with their verandas all around them, 
Trudy’s eye was caught by the neat stands 
which many of them had by the road. There 
vegetables of all colors were piled: toma- 
toes looking so jolly, corn wrapped tight in 
its own green husks, cucumbers, and the 
first squashes. i 
Daddy stopped several times, and Trudy 
watched some farm woman weigh out to- 
. matoes or squash on her scale, wrap them 
in paper and hand them to Father. 
Usually Trudy loved to go to Ridgeway, 
with its one street crossed at right angles 















































White Father was at the grocery,. she 
w dickered for three half-grown kittens chas- 
* ing flies in the front window. 

“4‘Il bring them back if | can’t,” Daddy 
* heard her explaining to the groceryman 

who nodded his. agreement. 

Had Mummy been there the deal would 
never have gone through, but Trudy could 
explain almost anything to Daddy. ‘He 
didn’t protest very much when a thin young 
tom was added from the drugstore; nor 
even when two nearly grown kittens were 
picked up at a farm. 

“Vl bring them back if |-can’t,” Trudy 
always insisted. 

The drive was a little peculiar. All -the 
windows had to be kept closed, of course, 
and the three bigger cats were pretty rest- 
less on the back seat with the packages. 
Trudy kept the three middle-sized kittens 
in her lap, which wasn’t very easy, because 
whenever they got the chance they leaped 
wildly for Daddy's shoulder, or the window, 
or Trudy’s head. 


by the railroad track. On one side of the 
tracks was the Royal Canadian Hotel (red 
brick) and on the other The Ontario Arms 
(white clapboard). There were two grocery: 
stores, one drugstore, a small discouraged- 
looking dry goods store and three very 
shiny windows displaying English china of 
all sorts. Then came the houses, mostly red 
brick, but o¢casionally white wood, all ver- 
andaed, and all. shaded by maples, as 
though a patriotic Canadian MUST choose 
a@ maple. because a maple leaf is the na- 
tional emblem. 

Small as the village was, it somehow 
didn’t look at all like the villages around 
Buffalo on the other side of the Niagara © 
River. The people here were a little differ- 
ent, liked a little different things, used 
different words in different voices. Usually 
Trudy enjoyed that feeling of being in an- 
other country. 

But today she was full of her own 
thoughts. Daddy had to ask her twice if 
she wanted a strawberry ice cream sundae. 

As she ate the last pink spoonful she be- 
came very gay. Her indecision had passed. 






















Father put up a very neat roadside stan 
for them. Trudy and Kate borrowed a beach 
umbrella from Mrs. Langdon to put over it, 
and Trudy borrowed the kitten scales. It 
stood on the stand beside a nest of straw 
in which the six very young kittens snug- 
gled. Jumpy, as usual, roamed uneasily 
about, while in three cages waited the 
young tomcat and the two nearly grown 
cats and the three middle-sized kittens, 
who were very playful and kept extending 
their paws to bat at the waving grass. 

Trudy had made a large sign which Dad- 
dy nailed over the stand: “Cats for sale 
25¢ a pound.” 

All her sisters and half their friends 
walked down to the back road to see 

“Why, that’s ridiculous!’. Ann. cried 
from the wisdom of her years. “Don’t you 
know, Trudy, a kitten’s more wanted than 
a cat? You won't sell a thing.” 3 

“You wait and see,’ said Trudy” scorn- 
fully. “Now run away, all of you! No one 
would stop if they saw a whole girls’ school 
squatting down by the road.” 

After a few cars had passed without 
stopping, they felt a little: discouraged. 

Jumpy sprang up onto the counter and 
lay down beside her kittens, curling Aerself 
into a half moon and purring. 


Nevertheless, Trudy got them safely 
home and with Kate’s help succeeded in 
shutting them allt up safely in the Tree 
House with several bowls of milk to keep 
them quiet. 

“I'm to help her build a roadside stand 
this afternoon,” Daddy explained to Mum- 
my. ‘She has an idea she can sell the cats. 
She'll have fun trying, anyhow,’’ 

“If she couldn't give kittens away, | 
don’t see how she can sell them. But you've 
given her permission, so she can try at 
least, as long as the people understood she 
‘was free to return them” 


















A fourth car went by. But this time a 
woman's voice exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, look!’’ and 
thirty feet beyond the stand the car slowed 
to a stop, and a young man’s head ap- 
peared in the open window, with a young 
woman's head looking over. his shoulder 

“Let's take one of those cunning little 
ones,” said the girl. ‘“’They’re only a quar- 
ter. Why don’t we take two? Then’ they 
can play together.’ 

“Jumpy’s kittens can't be delivered for 
three more weeks,” said Trudy in a very 
businesslike voice. 


“Then we'll take two of the next size,” 
said the young woman. ‘‘Here, Fred, have 
you gota fifty-cent piece?” 

Trudy. was weighing the kittens. They 
were very cunning. 

“'Hey,’’ said the young man. ‘’Those two 
kitten don’t come to two pounds! Don’t we 
get them cheaper?” 

Trudy knew he was joking. 

“Twenty-five cents for each pound or 
part of a pound,” she said. ‘‘They’re over 
two pounds. They'll be seventy-five cents.” 

“You put your finger on the scale, young 
lady,’’ accused the man. “Here, I'll come 
out to see if you know what those kittens 
weigh. Hi, hold still, kittens! You keep 
bumping. the scale. | guess | should have 
stayed in the car. | make them three 
pounds and a half and | guess that means. 
a dollar gone.” But, still grinning cheer- 
fully he eased his long legs back under the 
wheel. 









































Kate took the kittens to the young wom- 
an and put them in her lap where they 
promptly began washing each other‘s faces 
with. their paws around each other's necks 

“Goodness, they‘re darling,’’ the girl ex 
claimed, as the car slid away quietly. 

“You're wonderful,’’ said Kate. “A dollar 
in the candy box, Trudy, and two kittens 
gone!’ 

The second car bought the big cat. 

“I don*t want one of the cheap ones,’ 
said the woman who was driving. ‘‘How 
much does that cat over there cost?’ 

“A dollar and a’ half,” said Trudy. 

By three o’clock Kate had been sent to 
find more kittens. Four of Jumpy’s kittens 
had been bought, to be delivered in three 
weeks and the last middle-sized kitten was 
gone. Even one of the awkward nearly 
grown kittens had been sold. 

“Try to get them when they're little and 
playful,’ ordered Trudy. “And get back 
just as soon as you can.” 

By the time Kate returned with four kit- 
tens, just the right age, and with a touch 
«of Angora in them, the stand was empty, 
except of course for the little kittens in the 
hay nest. Jumpy had gone hunting for mice 
in the long marsh grass and all her family 
was asleep. 

“could have sold any number,” boast- 
ed Trudy. ‘‘Go and get more.” 

“But I’m tired,” said Kate. “I'll keep the 
stand and you go and get kittens. | think 
those new people beyond Thompsons’ have 
some.’ 

“Then go and get them,” said Trudy. 
“But—" argued Kate. 


Trudy gave her a look which said, 
“Who's captain? And who thought this all 
up, anyhow? And who saved the lives of all 
Jumpy’s kittens?” And Kate turned and 
went. 

She came back much later with two 
rather thin kittens in a covered basket and 
a big cat under one arm. 

“He scratches,” she said bitterly. ‘I 
don’t care who's captain. | won‘t go for any 
more cats.” 

Trudy always knew when to stop—or at 
least almost always knew. 

“You've done well, Kate,” she said kind- 
ly. “That will do for this afternoon.” 

“Oh, ‘are we going to go ON selling 
cats?” cs 

“Of course, if people’ll buy them.” 

After another day it was necessary to 
take Claire and Debby into the business as 
collectors. The available kittens at the 
Beach had all been disposed of; now the 
back-lying farms were canvassed. The lit- 
tle girls each carried a covered basket and 
came back with strange cargoes, some- 
times charming, fat and playful, some- 
times scrawny barn kittens which had never 
known a human touch until the farm wife 
and the two little girls had lured them with 
a saucer of milk and then pounced on 
them. : 

Once Claire brought back an aged and 
fierce old tom, with half an ear gone and 
a deep distrust of all human beings. It was 
Trudy who set out to be cat trainer. The 
wild kittens were fed and petted until in a 
surprisingly short time they lost most of 
their wildness: But the old cat Brambles 
was of sterner stuff. He scratched the hand 
that fed him and glowered like a tiger in 
the corner of the cage. He hissed and spat 
when his box was moved. 
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“Today is the last day, Mummy, and we 
have eighteen dollars and a quarter in the 
candy box,” said Trudy at lunch. ‘We've 
got just that one kitten now—and Bram- 
bles. We'll certainly sell the kitten this af- 
ternoon. He's about the prettiest one we've 
had, but he’s just come in.” 

Mummy was very nice about changing 
her mind. + 

“I've decided you can have a cat after 
all Trudy,” said Mummy. “It can wear a 
collar and a little bell to scare away the 
birds.’ 

Trudy sprang up, knocking over her 
chair, and flung her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. 

“May | have_my choice?’ she asked. 
“Any one | want?” 

Her. mother nodded. 

“Then I'll take Brambles,‘’ she said, 
picking up her chair’ and sitting down 
again. “Nobody seems to want him and 
they won‘t take him back at his own farm. 
We'll sell the kitten easily. Oh, I’m SO re- 

lieved, Mummy. I’ve been: worrying and 
worrying about him.” 
Claire stared at Trudy open-mouthed. It 
was in her basket that Brambles had made 
. a fierce and difficult two-mile journey. 

“You don‘t want that nasty old thing!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Why, he scratches every time 
you go near him.” 

Trudy sprang to the defense. 

“He doesn’t scratch quite as HARD as 
he used to,’’ she cried. ‘I can have the one 
1 want, can’t |, Mummy?” 

Mummy laughed. Her eyes were very 
tender as they looked at her naughtiest, 
softest-hearted daughter. 
“Of course,”’ she said. 
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Question 
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Whoop / Wheeel!l Whew!’ 
I feel aS Good as new, 
I'm the same old happy, 
Hoppy .floppy Aragon -- 
Thariks TO 

youl 
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whe (sland are jf’. speak, Just the some : 
5 right on the ‘ 9 ‘was told they 
Wee CEE hart there, just | | 2% PUMONSi 7, Cosi pvely talk In 
’ Mike / heard. Plain English, the same 
é as you or me! 





Look, here come some animals 
now—over there. You spose Welcome fo 
*hese are the ones the (sland! 
that talk? : 


{ Hello, rhere/ 





you? Just like 
fumans—amazing!, 















Why, if 18 amazing, Creep! Simply Well, well, het/o there! 

amazing! If we can capture them, How are you this 

our fortunes are made! morning? 
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Just tine, 
thanks —where| 
oa you gentlemen 
cone trom? 










Why-uh-were fouring the islands with | 
o Yree candy making machine 
on as "Would 


Golly, that would be fun! 
Wouldnt it, teHows? £7 


come ati seé 








waiting tor? yust step into see it! Just bushels of tree 
the boot candy all over 
the place! 


( Well, whot are we\ (Certainly, boys~\ (Why. you wont believe tt fill you 








My, my, tt looks 
like the boys are 
going visiting. 


Wonder who their friends } 
are? / never saw that 
boat around here before. 











Hey, theres no candy 
machine heres 













Gosh! Sounds ‘ike 
theyre in trouble. 














by here too long! 
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Al right, Creep—get the anchor up— 
and hurty! We cant hong around 


Oh-oh, theyre hoisting 
the sails—/ better 
hurry our. - 





Gosh - theyre moving —/// never 
save them now! 




















A fine thing—now what will / 
ever do 10 save them? 


Well, the least / can do is *ry 
and think of something-like-like- 








Like this— there, /1/ just pull 
this pin loose and untasten 
Ys chain lke this... 





/ sald starboard! |/ can't help it Cramb-Y Can't you steer? Here, give me 
Starboard Creep! she won't answei that wheel- youre going al! 
Q) the wheel! __- “A over the ocean! 








Good heavens! This ? 
wheel has gone 4 tas ‘5 what 
crazy, Creep! 


Hey. 
you, Crum where a1 
somerhings an 
wrong! 








Quick, ment! Now 1s your chance! There they go—away trom the island, 
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You, Ber! Hey, Beryamin, Mere gonna play animal \{ What? After 
Beryamin! Wake up! tater —you want to what lve just 

JOD Us, Berar? been through— 
Hah? Wha-hah, P S noting doing! 


whats up? 
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a the spring when you hear the deep throated Bullfrog 
chorus, do you wonder how they make these notes ? 




















Fou will hear sounds like a bass viol 
player! Jug-crhm-Jug-erum jug jug ker-plunk-plunk. 





Others sound like a banjo playen 














G tiullfreg draws in air through his nostrils 
and fills two little pouches in his throat. | 






dike a balloon filled with air, they 
swell up. With mouth closed, air 
is let out-- Shat ts the sound we hear 











A tvog cannot do this when only a 
little tadpole -for then he breathes 
air under water through gills — 
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GE takes three long years for a 
frog to be full grown and able to 
sing with his well developed lungs. 








and strong. 
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Jo the lady frogs wi 
he croaks a mating song. 
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And a female frog charmed by his 
voice, chooses him for her mate. 
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Once, 17 
faraway 
Lapland 
lived a \ 
boy named } 
Adin. : 
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One night he was feedin : 
his father’s reindeen..” psi ne 






‘1m Doge; he sara ‘Can 
you show me the way 


“And lended fight to Icicleland?” 


in front of him. 






See "This must be /evclelandlsord 
After awhile, they came to a 0odgo, and bécame so red hot 
huge mountain of ice. : with excrement .. 





through 
the hole 










That he melted a hole 


And there they were, 
right through the (ce. 


in lercleland 





~ And people in them were 
odo and Adin were sur- busy all day fo keep 
rounded by icicles as them trom melting. 
far as they could see. 


. Now tt happened that 
@ wizard lived in one 
of the icicles. 





Se ed He thought what beautitil 


He was @ roymoker, Strangers, — toys they would make 












50 he changed into When Adin and Dodo He seized them and 
@ snowman. come near him, carried them away 


Fit Dowb was 50 hot thar Fevore Adin could catch 





his breath, PAU Ut WQS een i, 
he had te drop him being poured over him And soon he was sHiff 
as a toy. 





/t was so cold that his wice froze 
and he could no longer speak. 


Then the wizard puthim 
into an rcebox. 





Zeon tt WAS 

time for the 

wizard to 
travel 
around 
selling 
Ais toys. 


Then the wizard went But before. he could ger 
to capture Dodo, 7o him, the star escaped §F 
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When he arrived i : 
p ; The king liked That he bought him 
at Giants’ Lane, Adin eS for his aaughien S 





And only her tavorite 
matd was allowed fo dust 


Biggy, his daughter\Bes 
him in the morning. 


> 
was delighted —_ Adin had to ride in her coach, 


However 


Biggy wished 


her toy 
could talk, 
and she 
wished 17 
50 hard 
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That she became ill All the doctors came, 





At length, the King That he had Adin thrown 





But none of them could 


GEW 50 aNGrY, 
help. i 


out of the castle. 












Dodo happened to pass — Geeing Adin, he shot 


As poor Adin lay 
by on his nightly round — down like a flash... 


there in the dark, 





By become well 
Weer she learned 
that Adin could 
talk, Not only could 
he talk, but all the 
stiffness of a toy 
had lett hin, and 
he was just as he 
had been-a real 
little boy. 







$0 that the ice melted 
trom Adin's voice, and 
he could talk again 





The King summoned 
the wizard to have 


But the wizard became When Spring came, 
fim punished 


frozen with fright. 4e melted, 


Siggy had abench put => 
And only alittle pool was over the spot She and §=While Dodo twinkled as 
let} where he had stood Adin wouldsit there’ brightly as he could, 












FE... and Joey and Betsy and Ray ¢ 
Planned a picnic one summer day . 
Planned the hour-the road theyd take ; 
Planned the cookies and cakes they'd make. 
Planning with glee-the days flew past, 
And the picnic day arrived at last . 


Frey hurried to the chosen spot, . 
The day was warm but not too hot. 
They opened the sandwiches -bottles of pop * 
And ate and drank and could-not stop: 











Yow do you know what? They ate so much, 
Their little tummies ached with such 

An awful pain they couldn't play 

A single game the rest of the day. 









hey hardly had the strength to walk 
To. swim or sing or even talk. 

They all agreed between each groan, 

They wished they were in bed at home. 


<E( 2 o@ 


Mow the Raggedys know to have real fun 
Nothing should be overdone. 

So the next time you children go off for theday, 

Take things easy-i¢S easy the Raggedy Way. 













by WACT KELLY 


I iy Tho Crows 


ON, stritte up the band 
9 Give a wave of YOUr hand, 
Red 


For the circus 7s 
coming to town. 


The. lion and bear 

Will both be there 
| And so will 
Timothy Brown, 





her cat 
Led a peaceable 
life, 









































































ee “When they were not troubled ° 
With other folks strife. 






i When Dame had her dinner 
Pussy would watt, 


Wd was sure 


to receive 
A nice piece - 
trom her 


plate. 


frange Old 
Wowgny 


Che was an 
ole! woman — 
And what do 
you think? 


: [She lived upon 

nothing— 
But victuals 
|e drink. 
















Vornals and drink 
: were the 


Chiek ot her diet 


Ana yet this old woman 


Could never be quiet. 





“Pease Porridge 











ease porridge 








hot, 
Pease porridge 
= cold, 
pee Porridge 
in the pot 


Nine days old, 


























- Some “ike it 
hot, 
Some like it 
cold, 





























jSome like it 
in the pot 
Nine days old. 


























Yone-such animals 


hy PRANDLE... 












whose tail is on fire, 
He rakes summer tempratures 
higher and higher. 
He gets himself hot 
until red in the face, 
Chen walks through the desert 
and heats up the place. 





Ay] 
BILLY !-gomeone ) A Pag 
1S WHISTLING |-— ‘NS : 
WHAT & PCE TTY 1 


AAS s 
ea 
AWaseP! 
jOLITARY )\ 
Pi-t 
HT ADD- 





LIVE ALONE AND ENJOY LIFE, ToAy!— SN 
NOBODY TO BOSS ME-T DO AS I PLEASE AND 
GO WHERE I PLEASE !-I'M AS FREE 

B) [AS FREE AS CAN BE } 





HERE I5 MY HOUZE-AND_) 
MINE ALONE !=-1 DON'T 








TM GOING IN BNC ANAP!~DONT WORK! Vy'KNow BO} Le BILLY BEE! 
TOO HAD, YOU HONEYBEES | 





ELL,IM GOING 70 BE BILLY, YOU 
AGorimey HONEYBEE. A MAKE ie so 














TLL BE MY OWN BOGS!- TLL GO) 
LIVE. we ME. Eero Tne as 





IF YOURE E A SQUTARY BEE WHY 00 YOUWA 
70 LINE WITH ME 2 —TF WE LIVED TOGETHER, 








ELL, THEN -T'LL 
Vi BUILD MY OWN 
HOUSE | 

47 
ess a . ‘ 
a Wis 











BUT- BUT ONE BEE CAN'T BUILD A HIVE — HA! -THERE'S 
IT TAKES ALOT OF BEES TO CO THAT! THE ANSWER ! 











PREOON ME !-L'D ! Zez-- UH! ?- HUMP! 
Lice TO iT’ _/ A HONENBEE ! -DO YOU 
THIS HOUSE! HAVE HONEY TO Pay FOR| [t. 








= 


ELLO, MES. BEETLE !~ ae 
wy 5 : YOU CERTAINLY Y wh 
¢ MAY, BILLY! )N 




















1DONT BOTHER ABOuTY 
HER ! -T'M A SOLITARY, 
BEE, NOW! 


HERE 1S THE HONEY—WHERE IS YOUR SISTER, 


A SOLITARY 1 
BONNY, TODAY | \ 


HONEYBEE 7—- 
TNEVER HEARD OF 
Qu SUCH A THING # 

















_ AW, SHE WENT BACK 


TO THE meee | 









BEE WOULD LEAVE 4 COZN, CLEAN HIVE OF 
OWN, ACCORD-NOU MUST HAVE BEEN 


BEE AND THE Q) SENT YO AN 
HONEY ! 


NO 
rm 









W<TLL Cust KEEP TH 




















G-GOULY! - EVERY BODY: | | OH, WELL-T'LL JUST STEP IN 
STO BE AGAINST | | HERE AND TACE ANAP= ~) Nl 
g LIKE MR. WASP DOES! =< 


>A 























SS | RAINS -ano 17'5- 
ITS GETTING 
DARK 100! 








AHH! -- NICE AND 
DRY IN HERE | 
h 








iS ef) Qa\// wa) Sw 
THIS 15 THE Uipeh Leueee fe ( 


LWONDER WHAT THEY'RE 
DOING BACK AT THE HIVE ! 



































) (IT'S ust ME-) 
BLN Yd 


Ww) 








\ ARE YOU SORT OF GLAD TO BE BACK Ny 
>, s THE HIVE, BILLY 2 























Ch, puppy's name is Kowdy, 


and hes smart as he can be; 
He can fetch or play roll over 
and can almost talk tome. 
He always gets up early 
‘cause he naps throughout the day; 
9t seems like hes always hungry 
and he always likes to play. 



















Nes rarely ever naughty, 
well perhaps he'// take a shoe, 
But that isn't really naughty 
because puppies have to chew. 
Hes supposed to be a Spaniel 
and my father says, Well see.” 
But no matter who his parents 
were, he's thoroughbred to me. 
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